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insufficient to afford coast protection. This attitude of the public 
mind, Mr. Homer Lea stigmatizes as the " Valor of Ignorance."* 
The nation is in a state of unpreparedness, owing, it is true, to a 
number of natural causes, chief among which is the rapid growth 
of national wealth. But other nations, with whom the United 
States has intimate relations, notably Germany and Japan — are 
not unprepared. With the present German military organization 
and merchant marine, " Germany can transport to the United 
States a quarter of a million soldiers in a fortnight." "Japan 
can mobilize in one month more troops, scientifically trained by 
educated officers, than this Bepublic can gather together in three 
years." In view of these possibilities, Mr. Lea compares the 
American organization for repelling invasion — the standing army, 
the navy, the facilities for moving troops and for sanitation. He 
declares them all to be inadequate to resist the invasion of any 
army of the present strength of Germany or Japan. Valor is 
based on Ignorance indeed! 

The book is very disquieting, and our valor diminishes with 
enlightenment. We wish after closing it that we had quite the 
same confidence as before in Peace Conferences, Courts of Ar- 
bitration and the "commercial bonds between nations." And 
it would be easier to discuss it, did it not rest on such excellent 
authority. 

Judge Davis's " Elements of International Law "f has been re- 
vised to include the results of the second Peace Conference at 
The Hague in 1907, and the important international events of 
the last decade. As a text for class use the book has been im- 
mensely improved by the inclusion of many cases illustrating the 
principles of the Law of Nations (which, by the way, are most 
entertaining reading for the layman) and by the elaboration of the 
bibliographies, references and appendices. The present vol- 
ume has, in fact, graduated from the text-book class and is fast 
attaining the dignity of a reference-book. For the reader of news 
and the student of politics, such a book is becoming indispensa- 
ble. We are living in an age of interest in international affairs, 
an interest catered to by the daily press and by the mania for 

* " The Valor of Ignorance/' by Homer Lea. Harper & Brothers. 
1909. 

t'"Hie Elements of International Law," by George B. Davis. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 1908. 
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travel. In a little over a decade we have seen four international 
wars, countless international altercations, and in the same period 
a steady pressure from all sides for arbitration and a peaceful 
settlement of international differences. The innovations of mod- 
ern warfare, and the recommendation of the Peace Conferences 
have both made for a modification of many of the principles of 
international law. A new era in the history of national relations 
and international dealings seems to be setting in ; an era in which 
air-ships, submarines, long-distance projectiles and wireless are 
setting aside the barriers of nations, and opening up new areas 
of activity. The most recent Conventions, and agreements con- 
cerning the conduct of hostilities and the procedure of neutrals 
are reprinted in full as appendices to the text, and rescued from 
the newspaper oblivion which threatens those events which are 
recent enough to be almost remembered, and not old enough to 
be history. 



There is a confused impression in nearly all Northern minds, 
and in many Southern, as to the motive which drove Virginia 
into secession. Some writers have attributed that momentous 
act to the Virginians' desire to preserve the institution of slavery 
because necessary to the profitable working of their plantations 
or because insuring them an additional income by the sale of 
their surplus bondsmen. Some have attributed it to the out- 
raged feeling caused by the intemperate crusades of the Abolition- 
ists; some to the threatening and aggressive conduct of the Ee- 
publican party; some to the State's complete alienation from the 
Union, which she had done so much to found and extend. In the 
work under review* Mr. Beverley B. Munford, a distinguished 
lawyer and publicist of Virginia, has examined into the sound- 
ness of these several suppositions, and by a fund of information 
gathered from original sources demonstrates how entirely inade- 
quate all are, whether taken singly or in combination, to afford 
the true explanation of that fateful movement. Why, then, did 
Virginia secede? asks Mr. Munford. She seceded because she was 
summoned by Lincoln's call for troops to aid in the coercion 
of her sister States of the South— a step that would have ap- 

• " Virginia's Attitude towards Slavery and Secession." By Beverley B. 
Munford. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 



